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Within International Law’s Sistine Chapel: 

José Maria Sert y Badia’s “The Lesson of 

Salamanca” in, and as, International Legal 
History (1936) 


Daniel R. Quiroga-Villamarin* 


José Maria Sert rose to an opportunity of which artists dream [... in] his paintings in the council chamber in 
the Palace of the League of Nations at Geneva [...] the great Spaniard has warmed the old magnificence with 
frescoes and a celling in sepia and gold that, though somber the subjects, seemed to set the room aglow. There 
are surely few modern works of art on such scale as that or so much a unit [...] One hesitates to mention the 
Sistine Chapel. 


[T]he deep divides brought upon by the polarization of a social class struggle underlying the Spanish Civil 
War [favored] the combination of the Catholic natural law tradition with a strong nationalist onentation 
leading, as we shall see, most Spanish interwar international law scholars to support General Franco’s coup 
d’état against the Second Spanish Republic.” 


1. Introduction: ‘Stuck in Salamanca’ 


The writer’s worst nightmare: a typo. This glaring mistake was even more delicate, given that 
it was not one that could be easily erased. For the error had not been scribbled into paper, but 
rather inscribed into bronze.“TRACTARUS DE LEGIBUS? read the phrase.3 But the correct 
title of the famous book penned by the political theologian Francisco Sudrez in 1612 was 
instead the Tractatus de Legibus.4 Now, this mistake had now found itself enshrined in one 


“PhD Candidate & Researcher, Graduate Institute of International and Development Studies (Geneva, 
Switzerland). Exchange Scholar, Yale University’s Department of History (New Haven, USA). daniel. 
quiroga@graduateinstitute.ch — daniel.quirogavillamarin@yale.edu — ORCID: 0000-0003-4294-4379 

1 “Jose Maria Sert, Muralist, is Dead? The New York Times, 28 November 1945, 27. A physical copy of 
this document can be found in “New League Building — Gift by the Government of Spain” in League of 
Nations Archives (LoNA) file R5400/18B/9629/199. 7. An online version can be retrieved at https://times- 
machine.nytimes.com/timesmachine/1945/1 1/28/107128894.pdf?pdf_redirect=true&ip=0 (last consulted 
on 29 October 2022). Any translations from materials in French or Spanish are my own. 

2 Ignacio de la Rasilla, Im the Shadow of Vitoria: A History of International Law in Spain (1770-1953) (Leiden: 
Brill Nijhoff, 2018). 198. 

3 “Note pour le dossier? 7 April 1938, in LONA R5400/18B/9629/199. 22. 

4 The full title in fact was Francisco Sudrez, Tractatus de Legibus, Ac Deo Legislatore, in Decem Libros Distri- 
butus, Utriusque Fori Hominibus Non Minus Utilis, Quam Necessarius (Londini: Sumptibus J. Dumore, 
1679). Thereafter, any reference is to the version of this volume as conserved at the Yale Beinecke Rare 
Book & Manuscript Library, reference 1974 +50. See further Henrik Lagerlund, “Francisco Sudrez? in 
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of the enormous bronze doors that served as gatekeepers to the League of Nation’s Council 
chamber. After some discussion between the Joseph Avenol — Secretary-General of this inter- 
national organization from 1933 to 19405 — and his staff, the League opted not to correct the 
typo, partly due to the elevated costs of any rectifications.® Instead, these monumental doors 
crafted by the French metalworker Raymond Subes were allowed to awkwardly adorn the 
room despite their mistakes.” This slight mismatch was but an elegant companion to anoth- 
er misnomer that dominated the center of the Chamber. As the cartoonists Derso & Kelen 
noted with glee, “[h]ere [in Geneva] we saw the famous Horseshoe Table, which was oval?’ 
In this essay, I argue that there is value in examining carefully, almost like inquisitive car- 
toonists, the materiality and aesthetics of the sites in which the League of Nations “fashioned 
a shell for itself”? For the history of the League — and of international law, more broadly — 
cannot not only be a history of ideas and concepts, but also of the ways in which these lofty 
goals were translated and institutionalized into everyday practices and sites.!° For it was in 
the thickness of these “sundry worlds”!! that the women and men involved in the League’s 
“great experiment” toiled with the aspiration to create world peace and order through in- 
ternational law.!2 But my argument is not a “reflective” one.!3 I do not seek to show that 
“modern” design of the League’s buildings or artworks “reflects” the modern aspirations of 


Great Christian Jurists in Spanish History, ed. Rafael Domingo and Javier Martinez-Torron (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2018), 210-24. 

5 See further James Barros, Betrayal from within; Joseph Avenol, Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
1933-1940 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1969). 

6 “en raison des frais assez éleves? See “Note pour le dossier” 

7 On these doors, see further R5426/18B/29804/316. Actually, three mistakes were made, “committing the 
League to a bad Latinity” See “Note from head of the Internal Administration? 8 August 1938, in LONA 
R5479/18B/34915/992. 14. See further Jean-Claude Pallas, Histoire et architecture du Palais des Nations 
(1924-2001): l'art déco au service des relations internationales (Geneve: Nations Unies, 2001). 146. 

8 Alois Derso and Emery Kelén, United Nations Sketchbook (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1950). 6. See also 
Alois Derso and Emery Kelén, Le Testament de Genéve: 10 Années de Coopération Internationale (Paris: 
Le Rire, 1931). 

? Walter Benjamin, The Arcades Project, ed. Rolf Tiedemann, trans. Howard Eiland and Kevin McLaughlin 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1999). Convolute 14, 5 at 221. 

10 Daniel Ricardo Quiroga-Villamarin, “Beyond Texts? Towards a Material Turn in the Theory and History 
of International Law? Journal of the History of International Law 23, no. 3 (2021): 466-500. 

1 Carolyn Biltoft, “Sundry Worlds within the World: Decentered Histories and Institutional Archives? 
Journal of World History 31, no. 4 (2020): 729-60. 

12 | am here referring to a label famously applied by one of its founders. See Robert Cecil, A Great Expert- 
ment: An Autobiography (London: Jonathan Cape, 1941). 317. For a critique of these “experiment narra- 
tives; see Jean d’Aspremont, “The League of Nations and the Power of ‘Experiment Narratives’ in Inter- 
national Institutional Law; International Community Law Review 22, no. 3-4 (2020): 275-90. Despite the 
all-male dramatis personae, one should not that this was not always the case for the League’s Secretariat, 
especially in the lower echelons. See Susan Pedersen, “Women at Work in the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat? in Precarious Professionals, ed. Heidi Egginton and Zoé Thomas (London: University of London 
Press, 2021), 181-204. 

13 Manfredo Tafuri, The Sphere and the Labyrinth: Avant-Gardes and Architecture from Piranesi to the 1970s, 
trans. Pellegrino d’Acierno and Robert Connolly (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1987). 16-17. 
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the organization it hosted or of the international legal project it was part of.!4 Rather, I am 
interested in analyzing the instability and malleability of the political discourses that emanat- 
ed from the materiality and aesthetics of the League’s inner sanctuaries. With this in mind, 
I am interested in the ways in which the League’s material and aesthetic dwellings served as 
“politics in matter” !5 — not merely as background settings but as active instruments deployed 
in struggles over the boundaries of the meaning of the adjective “international? In particular, 
in this essay I am concerned with the uses of our discipline’s history (and of the legacies of 
its troubled imperial past) for the reimagination of international law during its twentieth 
century “move to institutions.”!é 

To do so, in this essay, I focus on the main artwork that adorned the Council chamber: 
“The Lesson of Salamanca? situating it within the interwar politics that animated its cre- 
ation.!7 This colossal painting (11.2 x 12.6 m) occupied the main area of the Chamber’s 
roof — leaving the walls for other impressive but lesser murals, including “Hope and Justice? 
“Social Progress and the Law? “the Vanquished and the Victors; or “Peace Revived and Peace 
Dead.”!8 If the bronze doors, despite the typos, were meant as a tribute to Suarez’s Tractatus!9 
and the work of his fellow Spanish Clergyman Francisco Vasquez de Menchaca,”° “The Les- 
son of Salamanca” consecrated the League’s Council chamber to the memory of the Spanish 
theologian Francisco de Vitoria.2! The whole set was commissioned and donated by the 
recently formed Second Spanish Republic (1931-1936) and executed by the Catalan paint- 
er José Maria Sert y Badia between 1934 and 1936,22 providing the League with a moving 
tribute to the so-called century School of Salamanca and Catholic natural law tradition.?3 


14 See, conversely, Stephen Hopgood, The Endtimes of Human Rights (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
2013), 80-93; Daniel Damler, Bauhaus Laws, trans. David L. Burnett (Cambridge: Intersentia, 2019), 
107-58; Miriam Bak McKenna, “Designing for International Law: The Architecture of International 
Organizations 1922-1952? Leiden Journal of International Law 34, no. 1 (2021): 15 

15 Eyal Weizman, Hollow Land: Israel’s Architecture of Occupation, New edition (London: Verso, 2017). 5. 

16 David Kennedy, “The Move to Institutions? Cardozo Law Review 8, no. 5 (1987): 841-988. 

17 Alberto del Castillo, José Maria Sert: Su Vida y Obra, 2nd ed. (Buenos Aires: Argos, 1949). 257-263; Jo 
Frémontier, José Maria Sert: La Rencontre de V'extravagance et de La Démesure (Paris: L’ Amateur, 2008). 142. 

18 Tbid. 140. To be sure, they were not technically murals, but rather canvases prepared by the painter in 
his studio that were later affixed to the walls. See also Pallas, Histozre et architecture du Palais des Nations 
(1924-2001). 139-143. 

19 The door included a sentence from book II, chapter XIX which made reference to the unity of the 
human race despite its division into different “peoples and kingdoms? See Suarez, Tractatus de Legibus, 
Ac Deo Legislatore, in Decem Libros Distributus, Utriusque Fort Hominibus Non Minus Utilis, Quam Necessa- 
rius. 109 (paragraph 9). 

20 Sebastidn Contreras, “Derecho Natural, Derecho de Gentes y Libertad de los Mares en Fernando Vazquez 
de Menchaca? International Law: Revista Colombiana de Derecho Internacional 24 (2014): 169-91. Salvador 
Rus Rufino, “Fernando Vazquez de Menchaca? in Great Christian Jurists in Spanish History, ed. Rafael 
Domingo and Javier MartinezTorrén (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018), 157-73. 

21 Andreas Wagner, “Francisco de Vitoria? in Great Christian Jurists in Spanish History, ed. Rafael Domingo 
and Javier Martinez-Torrén, 1st ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018), 84-97. 

22 In Catalan, Josep Maria Sert i Badia. 

23 There is now a vast literature on this. For an overview, see Antony Anghie, Imperialism, Sovereignty and the 
Making of International Law (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005). 31-31; Anthony Pagden, 
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By foregrounding this painting, I seek to illustrate the connections between the League’s 
liberal internationalism and the plural and unstable legacies of twentieth century “modern” 
Catholic legal thought.”4 This is important because this tradition, for better or worse, is often 
dismissed from our histories as a “pre-secular” forerunner incompatible with the “worldly” 
(understanding this adjective as both “temporal” and “global”) international liberal order.?5 

These links, perhaps due to this longstanding connection between the Vitoria chamber 
and the lofty goals of the League — and later, the United Nations (UN) -, are yet to be ex- 
plored. In fact, the scant literature on Sert’s murals and their relationship to ideas about the 
promotion of peace and international law has, by and large, followed the congratulatory tone 
set by the lofty speeches delivered during its inauguration in 1936.26 The output of literature 
produced by the “renaissance” of historical and legal studies on the League has not engaged 
with Sert’s oeuvre either?” — even if his paintings have appeared in the cover of at least one 
recent monograph.?8 In a way, “Vitoria’s shadow” has proved to have a rather hypnotic allure 
both within and beyond Spain,” leaving international law and its neighboring disciplines 
“stuck in Salamanca’’30 

Conversely, in what follows, I interrogate the place of Sert y Badia’s mural 77, and as, inter- 
national legal history. First, I trace an account of the “jurisdictional politics” of the legal nego- 
tiations that led to the commission and consecration of these murals,3! using the painting as 


“Introduction: Francisco de Vitoria and the Origins of the Modern Global Order? in At the Origins of 
Modernity Francisco de Vitoria and the Discovery of International Law, ed. José Maria Beneyto and Justo 
Corti Varela (Cham: Springer, 2017), 1-17; Thomas Duve, “The School of Salamanca: A Case of Global 
Knowledge Production? in The School of Salamanca: A Case of Global Knowledge Production, ed. Thomas 
Duve, José Luis Egio, and Christiane Birr (Leiden: Brill, 2021), 1-42. ; Martti Koskenniemi, To the Utter- 
most Parts of the Earth: Legal Imagination and International Power, 1300-1870 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2021). 117-211. 

24 Samuel Moyn, Christian Human Rights (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2015); James 
Chappel, Catholic Modern: The Challenge of Totalitarianism and the Remaking of the Church (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts ; London, England: Harvard University Press, 2018); Daniel Ricardo Quiroga-Villamarin, 
“‘An Atmosphere of Genuine Solidarity and Brotherhood’: Hernan Santa-Cruz and a Forgotten Latin 
American Contribution to Social Rights? Journal of the History of International Law 21, no. 1 (2019): 
71-103. 

25 Daniel Ricardo Quiroga-Villamarin, “Vicarius Christi : Extraterritoriality, Pastoral Power, and the Critique 
of Secular International Law? Leiden Journal of International Law 34, no. 3 (2021): 629-52. 

26 Pallas, Histoire et architecture du Palais des Nations (1924-2001). 134-153; Joélle Kuntz, Geneve, Histoire 
d'une Vocation Internationale (Carouge-Genéve: Zoé, 2010), 62; Catherine Courtiau, “The Palais Des Na- 
tions? in 100 Years of Multilateralism in Geneva: From the LoN to the UN, ed. Olga Hidalgo-Weber and 
Bernard Lescaze (Geneva: Suzanne Hurter, 2020), 344-63. 

27 Omer Aloni, The League of Nations and the Protection of the Environment (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2021). 1. 

28 See Ruth Henig, Peace That Never Was: A History of the League of Nations. (Haus Publishing, 2019). 

29 Rasilla, In the Shadow of Vitorta. 

30 With apologies to Martti Koskenniemi, “Stuck in Salamanca’: A Response? European Journal of Interna- 
tional Law 32, no. 3 (2021): 1043-48. 1043. 

31 Lauren Benton, Law and Colonial Cultures: Legal Regimes in World History, 1400-1900 (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2002). 10. 
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an “imperial location” to study the history of the League zm these troubled years.>? Secondly, 
I also argue that the painting purported to tell a story about the relationship between the 
past, present, and future of international law. It acted, in other words, as a visual history of 
international law, effectively linking the League with a recently retrieved lineage of Spanish 
legal heritage — whitewashed of its former imperial entanglements.33 To illuminate its role z, 
and as, international legal history, I follow the processes through which Sert’s monument to 
peace instead became its funeral oration, and highlight the connections between this paint- 
ing, the Spanish Civil war (1936-38), and the terminal crisis of the League’s “imperial inter- 
nationalism?34 This approach allows me to conclude with some remarks the persistence of 
Empire (and, in particular, about the ambiguous legacy of the School of Salamanca) in the 
League’s and our day’s imaginaries of a liberal and secular internationalist order.35 


2. “A Non-Material Interest”: On The Real Spanish Contribution3« 


Why would a newly created polity in Spain, forged by the upheavals of the century’s “age of 
extremes,’37 go to such lengths and undergo significant expenses to honor the School of Sala- 
manca in 1936? According to its own agents, the Spanish contribution attempted to produce 
“a benefit of a spiritual order that would mark the new [League’s] building in Geneva with 
a signal of the intellect of Spain with the [name] of Francisco de Vitoria in the glory of our 
humanistic and scientific tradition?38 Indeed, so as avoid any confusion, Sert placed Vitoria’s 
robed figure at the heart of the mural — and, symbolically, at the center of the League’s new 
Palace of Nations (Palais des Nations).3? Given his reputation as one of the “founding fathers” 


32 Lauren Benton, “Made in Empire: Finding the History of International Law in Imperial Locations? 
Leiden Journal of International Law 31, no. 03 (2018): 473-78. 477. 

33 Jennifer Pitts, “Law of Nations, World of Empires: The Politics of Law’s Conceptual Frames? in History, 
Politics, Law: Thinking through the International, ed. Annabel Brett, Megan Donaldson, and Martti Kosken- 
niemi (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2021), 191-207. 193. 

34 Mark Mazower, No Enchanted Palace: The End of Empire and the Ideological Origins of the United Nations 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2009). 18. See also Mark Mazower, Governing the World: The His- 
tory of an Idea, 1815 to the Present (London: Penguin Books, 2013). 116-153. 

35 Martti Koskenniemi,*Vitoria and Us. Thoughts on Critical Histories of International Law? Rechtsgeschichte 
— Legal History, no. 22 (2014): 119-38. 

36 Again, with apologies to Martti Koskenniemi, “Empire and International Law: The Real Spanish Contri- 
bution? University of Toronto Law Journal 61, no. 1 (2011): 1-36. 

37 Eric Hobsbawm, Age of Extremes: The Short Twentieth Century (London: Abacus, 1994). 161. 

38 “T etter from José Marfa Aguinaga to Pablo de Azcarate? 8 September 1934, in LoNA R5400/18B/9629/199. 
89-91. 90. As we will see later, the Spaniards were quite invested in arguing that Vitoria, as opposed to 
Grotius, was the real “father” of international law. I, conversely, have no stakes in this debate. See Daniel 
R. Quiroga-Villamarin, “Book Review: Worldmaking after Empire: The Rise and Fall of SelfDetermina- 
tion, Written by Adom Getachew; Journal of the History of International Law 24, no. 4 (2022): 589-95. 

39 See further Daniel Ricardo Quiroga-Villamarin, ‘Through the International Labyrinth’: Building a Palace 
for Nations in Geneva (1926-1938)? unpublished draft on file with the author. 
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of international based on his reimagination of the Roman jus gentium, it was only fitting that 
Vitoria was portrayed lecturing to human figures that crowded the edges of the mural.4° But 
his audience also traversed space and time, encompassing the statesepeople that gathered 
within the Council chamber in the late thirties.41 The point was not lost on the President 
of the Council, who during the inauguration of the room relied on the painting to argue 
that “great lawyers” of the School of Salamanca were the “true precursors of the League of 
Nations?” To ratify this point, Sert was sure to also include the bell tower of the Cathedral 
of Salamanca — which, to be sure, was somewhat of an anachronism considering that it was 
only erected in the seventeenth century decades after Vitoria’s tenure at the San Esteban 
Convent.*3 Between Vitoria and the Salamanca Cathedral, five towering titans extend their 
hands towards the center of the hall in a “crown of arms” — symbolizing the unity of the five 
continents and echoing the League’s five-point star logo. 


40 Kirstin Bunge, “Francisco de Vitoria: A Redesign of Global Order on the Threshold of the Middle Ages 
to Modern Times? in System, Order, and International Law: The Early History of International Legal Thought 
from Machiavelli to Hegel, ed. Stefan Kadelbach, Thomas Kleinlein, and David Roth-Isigkeit (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 2017), 38-55. 

41 On the importance of a global history of the School of Salamanca, see Duve, “The School of Salamanca: 
A Case of Global Knowledge Production” 31-33. I use the gender-neutral expression “statespeople” to 
avoid using “statesmen” 

42 To paraphrase the Chilean diplomat Manuel Rivas Vicufia. See “Address by the President of the Council? 
2 October 1936, in LoNA R5400/18B/9629/199. 32. For the official record of this speech, see “First Mee- 
ting (Private, Then Public) Ninety-Fourth Session of the Council? League of Nations Official Journal 17, 
no. 11 (1936): 1186-90. 1189. 

43 del Castillo, José Maria Sert: Su Vida y Obra. 262; Frémontier, José Maria Sert. 143. 
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Image 1: Lecturing the Five Continents: Sert’s La Leccién de Salmanca (1936). United Nations (1962) ©.44 


With references to Suarez and Vasquez — however misspelled — inscribed in the bronze doors 
and Vitoria centered in the celling, we can see the Spanish sponsors were rather heavy-hand- 
ed in the ways they signaled the Hispanicity of the chamber. To make sure they were getting 
their buck’s worth of symbolic capital, the Spanish statesmen — and all of the protagonists 
of this story were men — also insisted that their gift was conditioned on the chamber’s being 


44 “The Palais Des Nations’, UN Photo Digital Asset Management System, unique identifier UN7742665. 
I thank the UN Multimedia Resources Unit for their permission to reproduce this image. 
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named the “Francisco de Vitoria” room.*5 After a lengthy series of negotiations that began 
in 1934 — both within different institutions of the Spanish state and between itself and the 
League — the Spanish desire became an order when the League Council held its first session 
in the “Francisco de Vitoria” room on 2 October 1936.4¢ During its inauguration, the Presi- 
dent of the Council (then the Chilean diplomat Manuel Rivas Vicufa) noted that the Coun- 
cil, “[flor nearly seventeen years [... has lacked] a fixed abode [...] it has met in the somewhat 
incongruous [splendor] of hotel lounges and in temporary accommodations which, though 
useful, were uninspiring?47 And he added, “let us hope that, by the occupation of this, its 
permanent home, it will cease to be materially or spiritually a stranger in a strange land?48 

Ever since, the “Vitoria” chamber has served as the home for the League’s Council.4? And 
even after the League collapsed due to the outbreak of World War II (in either 1931, 1936, or 
1939 depending on who you ask5®), its successor organization came to inherit the material 
and symbolic capital of its Council chamber and its Sistine-Chapel-like ceiling.5! In fact, the 
Vitoria chamber continued to serve the UN, providing a hub for disarmament conferences 
and high level diplomatic meetings in Europe.5? It was, despite lengthy promises to the con- 
trary, only officially given the “Vitoria” name in 1986 — when the UN added yet another a 
plaque to the chamber’s rich decoration.°3 


45 “Letter from José Marfa Aguinaga to Pablo de Azcdrate? 90. Carolyn Biltoft, “Decoding the Balance 
Sheet: Gifts, Goodwill, and the Liquidation of the League of Nations? Capitalism: A Journal of History 
and Economics 1, no.2 (2020): 379-404. 386; Carolyn Biltoft, A Violent Peace: Media, Truth, and Power at the 
League of Nations (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2021). 14. On the uses of gifts in diplomatic 
history, se Grégoire Mallard, Gift Exchange: The Transnational History of a Political Idea (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2019); Tanja Aalberts and Sofia Stolk, “Building (of) the International Commu- 
nity: A History of the Peace Palace through Transnational Gifts and Local Bureaucracy; London Review 
of International Law 10, no. 2 (September 16, 2022): 169-202. 

46 “First Meeting (Private, Then Public) Ninety-Fourth Session of the Council? 1186. 

47 Tbid. 

48 Ibid. 

49 The League Buildings (pamphlet prepared by the information section in 1936),in LONA S564/14/1. 24-39. 
36. 

50 For the periodization of the so-called “interwar years” looks if differently if seen from Changchun or 
Oviedo than from London or Berlin. 

51 Biltoft, “Decoding the Balance Sheet? 380. 

52 The Palais Des Nations: Headquarters of the European Office of the United Nations (Geneva: United Nations, 
1957). 18. 

53 “E] Palacio de Las Naciones dedica una Sala al Jurista Vitoria? El Pais, October 3, 1986, https://elpais. 
com/diario/1986/10/03/cultura/528678008_850215.html. See also Pallas, Histoire et architecture du Palais 
des Nations (1924-2001). 153. 
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Image 2: Francisco de Vitoria Council Chamber with its celebrated murals, oval table, and typo-ridden 
doors. United Nations Archives at Geneva (1937) ©.54 


Fifty years before that, the Spanish Government formally offered its gift through a letter 
dated 10 July 1934, which eventually reached the Secretariat on 12 September 1934.55 Yet, 
the particulars of the Spanish contribution had been already the subject of much discussion 
between League officials and government bureaucrats in Geneva, Paris, and Madrid even 
before their missive was delivered to Avenol. The only thing that was certain was that Sert 
would be the painter. In fact, he had arrived in Geneva on 23 July 1934, weeks before the 
formal offer was received by the Secretariat.°¢ Earlier that spring, Julien Flegenheimer — one 
of the chief architects of the League’s new building — had already been dispatched to meet 
Sert in his Paris studio for an initial “personal interview?” A crucial mediator in this early 
conversations was the League Official Pablo de Azcarate, who had joined the League in the 


54 “Conseil 97th session, 1937 26” LoNA C-236_141.1I thank Jacques Oberson and his team at the United 
Nations Office at Geneva for their permission to reproduce this image. 

55 “Letter from the Spanish Council of Ministers to Avenol? 10 July 1934, in LoNA R5400/18B/9629/199. 
107. 

56 “Letter from Pablo de Azcdrate to José Maria Aguinaga? 23 July 1924, in LONA R5400/18B/9629/199. 104. 

57 “Letter from Flegenheimer to Lloyd? 25 March 1934, in LoNA R5400/18B/9629/199. 108. 
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twenties, directed its Minorities Section in the twenties, and by the thirties had risen to the 
post of Deputy-Secretary-General.58 While Azcarate had not met Sert personally before, after 
another “personal interview” with him over the League’s easter break, he became one of his 
staunchest defenders — mobilizing his contacts in Madrid and Geneva on his behalf.5? An- 
other important figure in this negotiations was the future Nobel Prize nominee (in both the 
fields of literature and peace-making) Salvador de Madariaga.® Both of them were affiliated 
with liberal “Krausist” parties and movements, which partly explains why they were working 
for the League and not for their national government during the twenties.®! 

During this period, Spain’s relationship with liberal internationalism had been rocky, to 
say the least. Under the government of the Dictator Primo de Rivera (1923-1930), Spain had 
formally threatened to leave the League of Nations after its aspirations to a permanent seat 
in the League Council were shunned in 1928.® At the end, Spain — ironically perhaps — with- 
drew its notice of withdrawal.® But, when the Second Spanish Republic was proclaimed in 
1931, some of its leading proponents realized that the project of domestic transformation 
they wanted to undertake also entailed a rethinking of Spain’s approach to foreign policy 
— and to the League in particular.64 With Madrid high officials bogged down in the interne- 
cine political atmosphere of the fledging republic, the task of reorienting its foreign policy 
fell on middling officials like Azcarate and Madariaga.® Like the former, Madariaga had 
also worked as a League Official during the early twenties and had chaired its Disarmament 
Section in 1922. But his liberal sympathies and his differences with Spain’s dictatorial gov- 
ernment had led Madariaga to spend most of the late twenties in Oxford in what he called 


58 In French, secretaire général adjoint. After his sojourn in Geneva, Azcérate would continue working with 
the United Nations and be eventually dispatched to apply his expertise in minority rights to the thorny 
Palestinian question of the 1940s. See Susan Pedersen, “Back to the League of Nations? The American His- 
torical Review 112, no. 4 (2007): 1108; Pablo de Azcarate, “Mission in Palestine, 1948-1952” (Washington: 
Middle East Institute, 1966). 

5? “Note from Azcarate to Avenol? 18 April 1934, in LONA R5400/18B/9629/199. 111. 

60 Salvador de Madariaga, Memorias, 1921-1936: Amanecer Sin Mediodia (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1974). 

61 The history of the modernist and liberal “Krausist” movement in Spain — and its importance for Madaria- 
ga and Azcarate — cannot be properly told here. See instead Denise DuPont, “Krausism and Modernism? 
Hispanic Journal 34, no. 2 (2013): 13-28. 

62 Josephine Joan Burns, “Conditions of Withdrawal from the League of Nations? American Journal of 
International Law 29, no. 1 (1935): 40-50. 44-45. After the Locarno accords, Germany was added to the 
Council adding insult to injury for Spain and Brazil who had long lobbied for a seat. See further Rasilla, 
In the Shadow of Vitoria. 178-185. 

63 Joan Burns, “Conditions of Withdrawal from the League of Nations? 44-45. 

64 Stanley G. Payne, Spain’s First Democracy: The Second Republic, 1931-1936 (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1993). 156-165. 

65 Lauren Benton and Lisa Ford, Rage for Order: The British Empire and the Origins of International Law, 
1800-1850 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2016). 2. 
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an “academic interlude? Now, with the proclamation of the Republic, Madariaga returned 
to power, serving as Spain’s Ambassador in Paris and its “de facto (though never de jure) 
[...] representative before the League of Nations for nearly five years?67 In his capacity as the 
Republic’s delegate in the League Council, he would be the first Spaniard to discuss with 
Avenol the possibility of a “Francisco de Vitoria” room.’ 

Madariaga’s zealous commitment to international law and Vitoria’s legacy was well known. 
His devotion to liberal internationalism — and his ability to wear several institutional hats — 
can be best illustrated by his contributions to the new Republican Constitution of 1931. In 
his capacity as “ambassador to Washington, vice-president of the Constitutional Assembly, 
and first representative in Geneva” (all at the same time), Madariaga elevated the League’s 
Collective Security system into Spanish Constitutional law.% According to article 77 of the 
new Constitution, the President could only declare war “in the conditions established by the 
[League’s] Covenant” committing the Spanish Polity to a long tradition of Pan-European 
and Pacificist thought.” His program of domestic reform had its parallel with this efforts to 
uphold the fragile peace during his tenure at the League Council. Indeed, due to enormous 
but ultimately unsuccessful efforts to mobilize the League against Japanese aggression in 
1932, Madariaga would be awarded the nickname of “Don Quijote de la Manchuria?7! 

But Madariaga and Azcarate were not the only admirers of Vitoria in Spain — or elsewhere, 
for that matter. As de la Rasilla has noted, the wake of the Spanish-Unitedstatesean war of 
1898 was followed by a period of resurgent interest in international legal thought for both 
the vanquished and the victors.”2 In both empires, the first three decades of the twentieth 
century were marked by the creation of new scholarly societies entrusted with the study of 
international law and the recovery of the intellectual heritage of the School of Salamanca. 
The role of US philanthropic funding and of the influence of the prominent lawyer-diplomat 
James Brown Scott have been extensively debated in the literature,”3 while de la Rasilla has 


66 Madariaga, Memorias, 1921-1936. 15-256. Later, during another sojourn in Oxford, he would be one 
of the chief drafters of the so-called “Oxford Manifesto” of 1947 — a somewhat forgotten pan-European 
document that served as the ideological basis of the “Liberal International? See also Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, Anarchy or Hierarchy (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1937). 

67 Payne, Spain’s First Democracy. 158. He had initially also served as Spain’s ambassador to the US. 

68 “Letter from Aguinaga to Pablo de Azcdrate? 8 September 1934, in LONA R5400/18B/9629/199. 89-91. 

69 Madariaga, Memorias, 1921-1936. 263; Payne, Spain’s First Democracy. 158. 

70 Luis V. Pérez Gil, “Andlsiis de Los Principios Constitucionales y Las Competencias En Las Relaciones Ex- 
teriores de La Constitucién Espanola de Diciembre de 1931) Revista Espanola de Derecho Constitucional, 
no. 63 (2001): 129-65. 138-144. 

71 Payne, Spain’s First Democracy. 159. Madariaga, Memorias, 1921-1936. 308. 

72 Rasilla, In the Shadow of Vitoria. 89-90.1 prefer not to use the adjective “American” to refer to the United 
States, for the Americas is a continent and the US is but a single country. 

73 Christopher R. Rossi, Broken Chain of Being: James Brown Scott and the Origins of Modern International 
Law (The Hague: Kluwer Law International, 1998); Paolo Amorosa, Rewriting the History of the Law of 
Nations: How James Brown Scott Made Francisco de Vitoria the Founder of International Law (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2019); Mark Somos and Joshua Smeltzer, “Vitoria, Sudrez, and Grotius: James Brown 
Scott’s Enduring Revival? Grotiana 41, no. 1 (2020): 137-62, 
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traced a parallel set of developments in Spain around Camilo Barcia Trelles, the Asociacion 
Francisco de Vitoria, and the University of Salamanca.74 Instead of rehearsing the well-known 
outlines of the debates surrounding the “revivals of Vitoria?75 I focus on the ways in which 
Spanish and League officials engaged with Vitoria’s legacy to justify the place and content of 
the Spanish gift within the League as a quintessentially “modern” institution of international 
law.76 Above all, I am interested in analyzing the malleability of Vitoria’s legacy for all sorts 
of political agendas both in Salamanca, Madrid, or Geneva. Sert’s image of “The Lesson of 
Salamanca” was not only a highly global one that allowed for unlikely transnational connec- 
tions between the Convento de San Esteban and the rest of the world, but it is also offered a 
quite unstable framework of meaning. From 1936 until our days, its symbolic content has 
been mobilized by both liberal democrats and fascists; nationalists and internationalists; and 
by lawyers, diplomats, and artists alike to make arguments about the place of the League in 
the world. 

Avenol, for one, was delighted about the gift and what it entailed for the institution he 
directed. In his official reply to the correspondence from July 10, he declared that he would 
lobby the League’s Building Committee and Assembly so that it would accept Spain’s hom- 
age to peace.’” A draft with Avenol’s handwritten notes shows that he specifically asked his 
aides to include this reference to “peace” — at the same time, he also erased a paragraph that 
admitted that he and his architects had already met Sert in Geneva that summer.’ But Ave- 
nol had never seen any of Sert’s works personally. To remedy this, he and two of his chief ar- 
chitects undertook a quick trip to Barcelona in August 1934.79 After being welcomed by the 
local and federal Spanish authorities (the feudal Generalitat de Catalunya had been recently 
revived by the new Spanish Constitution of 1931), Avenol was convinced of Sert’s talent. But, 
as he saw several of Sert’s masterpieces with his own eyes — and, in particular, Sert’s murals 
at the Barcelona Casa de la Ciutat (1928) and at the Vich Cathedral (1931)8° — he realized his 


74 Rasilla, In the Shadow of Vitoria. 172-178; Yolanda Gamarra and Ignacio de la Rasilla, eds., Historia Del 
Pensamiento Iusinternacionalista Espanol Del Siglo XX (Pamplona: Aranzadi, 2012). See also Payne, Spain’s 
First Democracy. 157. 

75 See further Ignacio de la Rasilla,“The Three Revivals of Francisco de Vitoria in the History of Internatio- 
nal Law? in Empire, Humanism and Rights: Collected Essays on Francisco de Vitoria, ed. José Maria Beneyto, 
(Cham: Springer, 2022), 73-93. 

76 To be sure, I still find Koskenniemi‘s Empire and International Law” as the most useful entry point 
into these debates. Perhaps it would be most helpful for the reader to engage with the primary sources 
directly. See Francisco de Vitoria, “De Indes? in Political Writings, ed. Anthony Pagden and Jeremy Law- 
rance (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 232-92. See also Wouter Werner, “Prefaces and 
Authorship in International Law. The Example of Vitoria’s De Indis? Law Text Culture 23 (2019): 58-78. 

77 “Letter from Avenol to the Spanish Foreign Ministry? 8 August 1934, in LONA R5400/18B/9629/199. 102. 

78 “Draft Letter? no date, in LoONA R5400/18B/9629/199. 103. It would be embarrassing for the Secretariat 
to admit that it had been negotiating with Sert and Spanish officials behind closed doors — a affront to 
the League’s commitments to open diplomacy. 

79 Pallas, Histoire et architecture du Palais des Nations (1924-2001). 137. 

80 See del Castillo, José Maria Sert: Su Vida y Obra. 175-189; Frémontier, José Maria Sert. 17-35. 
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institution was committing an “irreparable error’®! Sert’s genius was too small to be restrict- 
ed to a single room. Instead, he proposed his paintings should adorn the “great gallery of lost 
steps [Pas Perdus]? which was for him the true “center of [...] circulation” of the Palais — the 
functional equivalent to “Versailles’s Hall of Mirrors?82 

Given that he meant this suggestion as a compliment, Avenol was surprised by the ire 
it drew in Madrid. Azcarate - who, we must remember, was the League’s Deputy-Secre- 
tary-General and not a delegate from his government — received clear instructions from the 
Republican authorities: the Spanish contribution was conditioned on the fact that Sert’s 
paintings would adorn one particular room that would be henceforth known as the “Fran- 
cisco de Vitoria” chamber.® Spain, in their view, had a clear “non-material interest” in the 
consecration of Vitoria at the League.84 Madrid was not necessarily interested in the Council 
Chamber per se, but it was imperative that the gift was saved for a room with Vitoria’s name- 
sake and not the general Pas Perdus hall. If Avenol could not guarantee this, Spain “would 
consider herself released of her obligation?85 After Azcarate relayed “Madrid’s resistance” to 
Avenol, the later retreated.8° The Secretary-General (perhaps more Secretary than General at 
this point) simply noted in his own handwriting that, while he regretted Sert’s art would not 
be at the center of the building, he was satisfied with the fact that “the Vitoria Hall” would be 
one of the most beautiful rooms.8” Having learned his lesson, in his next letter to the Spanish 
authorities, Avenol would be certain to mention his admiration for the “national character” 
of the gift and of its intention to honor the memory of “the great Spaniard Francisco de 
Vitoria?’8 He also confirmed that the League and its architects would reserve the Council 
chamber for this honor.8? 


81 “Letter from Avenol to Azcdrate? 11 August 1934, in R5400/18B/9629/199. 99-100. 

82 [bid. 99-100. 

83 “Letter from José Marfa Aguinaga to Pablo de Azcarate? 8 September 1934. 90. 

84 [bid. 

85 Tbid. 91. 

86 “T etter from Azcdrate to Avenol? 7 September 1934, in LONA R5400/18B/9629/199. 97-98. 

87 Ibid. 98. 

88 “Letter from Avenol to the Spanish General Consul? 1 December 1934, R5400/18B/9629/199. 70. 
89 Tbid. 
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Image 3: Avenol’s last lament for the Pas Perdus (in French). United Nations Archives at Geneva (1934) ©.9° 


Meanwhile, officials in Madrid had come to realize that they had to spend capital to make 
symbolic capital. Now that the League had guaranteed that it would rename the chamber 
in Vitoria’s honor, Spain could not easily rescind its donation. Accordingly, the first half of 
1935 witnessed a flurry of legal activity and negotiation between state organs to secure the 
funds required for their gift. Under the leadership of the Foreign Ministry (Ministerio de 
Estado), an exceptionally short law was submitted for the consideration of the lower house 
(Congreso de los Diputados) of the Spanish Parliament (Cortes).9! With only three articles, this 
new law sought to authorize the expedition of an “extraordinary credit” of 500,000 pesetas.92 
Despite the brevity of the law, the Spanish executive branch made sure to mention in article 
one that the destination of these funds would be “the decoration and painting of the great 
hall of the Councils [...] the axis and culmination point of which will be the figure of the 
master of International Law, Francisco de Vitoria” Although the law was eventually passed, 
it did generate a lively debate within the Spanish Parliament. The lawyer Luis Rodriguez de 


90 Taken from “Letter from Azcdrate to Avenol? 7 September 1934. 98. I thank Jacques Oberson and his 
team at the United Nations Office at Geneva for their permission to reproduce this image. 

91 “Diario de las Sesiones de Cortes? Extracto Oficial Num. 203, 13 June 1935, in R5400/18B/9629/199. 
51-59. 

92 While it is difficult to properly address the value of grant, according to historical statistics collected the 
Bank of Spain, this would have been the equivalent of roughly USD 67,567 in 1935. See Banco de Espaiia, 
“Tipos de Cambio de La Peseta Frente al Franco Francés, La Libra Esterlina y El Dolar Estadounidense? 
July 2021, https://repositorio.bde.es/handle/123456789/15657. 

93 “Diario de las Sesiones de Cortes? 51. Capitalization in the original. 
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Viguri (from the conversative Agrarian party), proclaimed that this gift would finally show 
the world that Vitoria, “instead of Hugo Grocio [sic], was in fact the maker of International 
Law? For that reason, he thought it was fitting that the Spanish Parliament joined the Exec- 
utive Branch and helped pay for the costs of the gift. Joaquin Pérez Madrigal (then affiliated 
with the Radical Liberal party) opposed the credit, which he found “disproportionate? 
How could the parliament, he surmised, vote for such measure when so many “humble Span- 
ish workers” were hungry day and night. But, at the end of the day, an awkward coalition of 
radical liberals, socialist, and anarchists was able to pass the government’s law.97 

With the issue of funding cleared, the Spanish Ministro de Estado then proceeded to cele- 
brate a contract with Sert to commission the paintings.®8 This goes to show the importance 
of law for this whole ordeal - and, accordingly, of a perspective that is not solely focused on 
aesthetics or art history but also in the entanglements of legal history with these fields. For 
the paintings to eventually make their way into being, three different sets of legal agreements 
under domestic and international law had to be concluded — between Spain and the League; 
between the Republic’s Parliament and Executive Branch; and between Sert and his own 
government. Sert’s contract was relatively straightforward. After stating the legal basis of the 
donation under the applicable law, it then provided Sert with a series of details he had to ful- 
fill in the making of the paintings, plus a schedule of work. Substantively, the lofty language 
was rather unusual for a contract of this nature. Pursuant to the second clause on its “object; 
Sert was obliged to “employ a pictorial technique of gold-based paint that would guarantee 
the indefinite duration of the work??? He was to “employ literary themes [...] in a fairly alle- 
gorical matter, the power of the human faculties [...] and the many facts that make us hope 
that our efforts will defeat war tomorrow:’!° The only explicit instruction was that he was 
to “represent the Master Francisco de Vitoria opening the way for the legislators that created 
international law [...] through the use of a ‘Spanish style.’”!°! His deadline was June 1936, 
and the payment of 500,000 pesetas (which was meant to also cover the materials needed for 
the work) would be paid in parts, conditional to the execution of the promise.!02 Additional 
clauses regulated the financial consequences Sert would face for any delays, pursuant to the 
Spanish Civil Code.10 Any controversy related to this painting of the father of international 
law would fall upon the exclusive competence of Spanish courts and the domestic law of this 
polity.!04 Ultimately, these provisions didn’t have to be invoked, as Sert delivered the works 


94 Cited, in ibid. 57. 
95 Cited in ibid. 58. 
96 Tbid. 

97 Tbid. 58. 

98 “Contrato entre Juan José Rocha y Garcia & Sert? 11 September 1935, in R5400/18B/9629/199. 10-16. 
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100 bid. 12-3. 
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to the gates of the Spanish embassy in Paris — a building he had himself decorated! — on 
31 May 1936.16 This outcome was not a given, as during these years he was also committed 
to the making of series of similarly colossal murals for the lobby of the Rockefeller Center 
in New York City.!°7 But Sert managed to finish both commissions on time. There were 
some legal difficulties with the transfer of his payment to Paris due to banking regulations, 
but these issues were sorted out fairly quickly.!°8 But how did Sert’s paintings made their 
way from Paris to Geneva? Seeing that neither Sert nor the Spanish state had budgeted these 
costs, these expenses were borne by the League Secretariat.!99 Once the League overcame this 
hurdle, all was set for the inauguration of the Sert’s homage to peace during the fall of 1936. 

Yet, just at that moment, the peace collapsed. On 17-18 July 1936, a military uprising 
against the crisis-ridden Second Republic pushed the already fragile League to the brink.!10 
Instead of an easy and quick coup, the rebel officers had opened the curtain for a protracted 
three year civil war — which sadly turned out to be but a dress rehearsal for the upcoming 
global conflagration that pitted a rising axis of fascist powers against an unlikely coalition of 
Western empires and the Soviet Union.!"! In a painfully clear example of what Foucault once 
called the imperial “boomerang effect;!!? the Nationalist rebels under General Francisco 
Franco mobilized the colonial “Army of Africa” to reconquer metropolitan Spain,!!3 where 
they faced an increasingly radicalized and left-wing constellation of Republican militias.1!4 
These tragic events placed enormous pressure on all the protagonists of our story, as they 
found they suddenly realized they would also need to pledge their loyalties to either side — 
with lasting consequences to their life and careers in, and beyond, Spain. 

This was especially true for Sert. While it might be easy to assume that his modernist 
aesthetical commitments necessarily tied him to the Republican camp, he was also pulled in 
the opposite direction by his strong religious leanings toward the militant Catholicism of 
the Nationalist faction. As the heterodox Marxist architectural historian Tafuri noted, “ideol- 
ogies act in groups [... and] modes of production, isolated in themselves, neither explain nor 
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determine? 15 This makes it difficult to make any argument about the inherent connection 
between Sert’s aesthetical style and his politics — or of any other lawyer, artist, or social theo- 
rist, for matter.!16 When it came to Sert, his ideologies indeed acted in groups. At first, he was 
hesitant to pick a side. Since he first departed to undertake further studies in Paris in 1899, 
Sert had been associated with the so-called nabis avant-garde school of French painting.!!7 
During the first great war, he had worked closely with the allied war effort — to the point he 
had been awarded a /égion a’honneur distinction by the French state.!!8 His connections to 
the left-leaning avant-gardes in Paris and to Republican authorities in Catalonia and Spain 
gave him almost impeccable anti-fascist credentials. But Sert’s modernism “acted in groups” 
with his deep Catholic religious affinities. In fact, he is best read as part of broader project 
of “Catholic modernity” which attempted to come to terms with the transformations of a 
capitalist global economy and international society without leaving the lessons of Christ — or 
Vitoria, for that matter — behind.!!? It is particularly important to highlight this tendency 
when we deal with Spanish historical actors, as for a long time our historiographies were 
committed to the notion that Spanish Catholicism had always been anti-modern or back- 
ward looking — rendering invisible the explosive combination of modern sensibilities and 
religious beliefs that animated men like Sert.12° 

If one accounts for Sert’s Catholic Modernism, it is not surprising that the anti-cleri- 
cal commitments of many Republican militias eventually pushed Sert towards the Fascist 
cause.!2! The straw that broke the camel’s back was the sacking and burning carried out by 
leftist partisans in July 1936 against his life-long artistical project: the Vich Cathedral.!22 By 
the time the League Council held its first meeting in the richly decorated “Vitoria Chamber” 


1S Tafuri, The Sphere and the Labyrinth. 10. Italics in the original. 
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on 2 October 1936,!23 Sert had openly declared his loyalty to the Nationalist uprising.!24 
While he continued collaborating with the Republican authorities to evacuate the “cultural 
treasures of Spain” to protect them from the vicissitudes of the war, it was clear he has more 
concerned about left-wing iconoclasm than Fascist aesthetical purges (sduberung).'?5 In this 
capacity, he even drew from the contacts he made at the League during his time as an agent 
of the Republic — for it was, ironically perhaps, at the Palais in Geneva where centenaries 
of Spanish artworks from E/ Prado were relocated in 1939.!26 But his sympathies lay with 
Franco, the Pope, and the Catholic Church — a fact he made clear when he accepted his ap- 
pointment to serve as the first cultural attaché of the Nationalist embassy at the Vatican.!27 
His turn was witnessed with dismay by some of the middling officials who had vouched 
for Sert in the diplomatic interface between Spain and the League during the mid-thirties. 
Disappointed, and not unlike the cultural treasures of Spain, former Spanish diplomats and 
League Officials that had supported Sert’s bid for the Council chamber now prepared for 
exile. This was the fate of Azcarate and Madariaga, as well as other figures with less promi- 
nent roles in Sert’s Geneva sojourn, like the radical socialist Julio Alvarez del Vayo!28 and the 
moderate conservative Angel Ossorio y Gallardo.!2 


3. Concluding Remarks: The Intercession of Saint Teresa of 1937 


As the Republic slowly died in the trenches of Catalonia and Europe’s great powers prepared 
for the next war,!3° Sert found himself facing an unlikely foe. His cousin, the modernist 
architect Josep Lluis Sert i Lopez (1902-1083), had decisively thrown his weight behind the 
Republic.'3! If the Spanish Civil war was a feud between brothers, as all civil wars are, then 
now the time had come for the two Serts to face their own family quarrel in the battle for the 
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soul of “the modern arts.’!32 Their theatre of operations was the 1937 International Exposi- 
tion of Art and Technology in Modern life, celebrated in Paris — a city to which the two Serts 
were long connected.!33 While the allegorical confrontation between the Soviet and German 
Pavilions — designed, respectively, by Boris lofan and Albert Speer — has been aptly read as a 
premotion of the terrible war to come,!%4 less has been written about the miniature Spanish 
Civil war waged between the Serts. While the younger Josep Lluis had been initially a fan of 
the work of his uncle, his career had taken him into the lifeworlds of the architectural radical 
avant-garde. As a student of Le Corbusier and a veteran of the Congres International d’Architec- 
ture Moderne CIAM movement for a modernist, secular, and rationalist architecture, !35 Josep 
Lluis had little patience for the Catholic “monumental” beliefs of his uncle.!3¢ 

This became clear when their artworks — and politics — faced each other in Paris in 1937. 
Josep Lluis, together with his collaborator Luis Lacasa — designed and erected the Pavilion of 
the moribund Spanish Republic. Together, with the leading names of the Spanish democratic 
avant-gardes, they created a “pure and simple building [... not] to be a commercial pavilion, 
but a home for democracy?’ !37 The center of the site would be the recently finished Guernica 
— a piece commissioned by the Republican authorities from Pablo Picasso and that would 
henceforth be remembered as a moving cri de paix against Fascism.138 As the Civil War was 
still ongoing, the Francoist uprising could not claim, yet, the label of statehood. Accordingly, 
the elder Sert replied to his nephew in the form of the Pavilion of the Vatican — which con- 
temporaries understood to act as a proxy for the “Nationalist Spain? 139 José Maria, never one 
to be inconspicuous in his symbolism, chose to decorate this pavilion with The Intercession 


132 Daniel R. Quiroga-Villamarin, “Dancing in the Battle for the Mantle of the Politically ‘Modern’: An 
Interview with Victoria Philips? Toynbee Prize Foundation Global History Blog, November 14, 2022, 
https://toynbeeprize.org/posts/dancing-in-the-battle-for-the-mantle-of-the-politically-modern-an-inter- 
view-with-victoria-philips/. See also Victoria Phillips, Martha Graham’s Cold War: The Dance of American 
Diplomacy (New York: Oxford University Press, 2020). 

133 On the relevance of world fairs and international expos for international legal history, see Daniel R. Qui- 
roga-Villamar‘n, “All’s Fair in Love and War: Imperial Gazes and Glaring Omissions at the Expositions 
Universelles (1851-1915)? Cognitio 2021/1 (2021): 1-15. 

134 Danilo Udovitki-Selb, “Facing Hitler’s Pavilion: The Uses of Modernity in the Soviet Pavilion at the 1937 
Paris International Exhibition? Journal of Contemporary History 47, no. 1 (2012): 13-47. 

135 Daniel Ricardo Quiroga-Villamarin, ‘Through the International Labyrinth? 

136 For instance, see the manifesto against “monumentality” he penned with other CIAM modernists. 
J.L. Sert, E Léger, and Sigfried Giedion, “Nine Points on Monumentality? in Architecture Culture, 1943- 
1968: A Documentary Anthology, ed. Joan Ockman (New York: Columbia University Press, 1993), 29-30. 
For the context of this intervention, see Ockman, “The War Years in America: New York, New Monu- 
mentality” 28.1 also thank Joan Ockman for her knowledgeable suggestion to pursue the connections 
between the Serts. 

137 W/. J. H. B. Sandberg, “Picasso’s ‘Guernica,” Daedalus 89, no. 1 (1960): 245-52. 246. 

138 Werner Hofmann, “Picasso’s ‘Guernica’ in Its Historical Context” Artibus et Historiae 4, no. 7 (1983): 
141-69. 

139 Ana Isabel Alvarez Casado, Repertorio bibliogrdfico artistico en prensa periddica espaniola: 1936-1948 
(Madrid: C.S.1.C, 1994). 49. 
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of Saint Theresa of Jesus in the Spanish Civil War.'4° Deploying the same colossal figures and 
golden patina that had once illuminated the Rockefeller Center in New York City and the 
League’s Council chamber in Geneva, Sert now continued to wage the Spanish Civil War 
by other means. That same year, José Maria returned to the Rockefeller Center to continue 
his anti-communist burning crusade. After the Rockefellers sacked the Mexican Communist 
muralist Diego Rivera after he tried to include a portrait of Lenin in the Rockefeller Cen- 
ter lobby,!4! the veteran Fascist painter was invited to expand his murals in “the Atlantis of 
Capitalism” — much to the embarrassment of the Rockefeller family during and after World 
War II.142 

Ultimately, the younger Sert had the last laugh. Years later, in 1985, a scion of the Rockefel- 
ler family decided to donate a tapestry replica of Picasso’s “Guernica” so that it could decorate 
the entrance to the UN’s Security Council Chamber in New York City.!43 While the tapestry 
has been covered from time to time — famously so when the United States Secretary of State 
Colin Powell stood in front of it to deliver a speech in favor of imperial war in 2003144 — it 
has now claimed a privileged space not only in the UN Headquarters but also in the history 
of international law. Like the “Lesson of Salamanca; the “Guernica” tapestry, also has a po- 
lemical and pedagogical function. These artworks also tell a history of international law. We 
just need to look carefully. For, if we follow their stories, we can trace the “eternal recurrence” 
of the colonial encounter for our discipline.!145 We now come full circle — from the Convent 
of San Esteban to the Geneva Palais; from the League of Nations to the United Nations; from 
the twentieth century struggle against fascism to the impending wars against its heirs that 


140 This is a significant homage to Franco, as the Dictator was convinced that the relic gauntlet of Saint 
Theresa had bestowed divine grace to the Nationalist camp during the Civil War. See Javier Ramos, “Las 
Reliquias de Franco: La Mano Incorrupta de Santa Teresa? Clo: Revista de Historia 232 (2021): 60-65. 

141 “T etter from Nelson Rockefeller to Diego Rivera? 4 May 1933, in Box 94—-Folder 706 “Diego Rivera? 
Office of the Messrs. Rockefeller records series C, in RAC. 

142 | cannot properly review this complex story for lack of space. See instead Rem Koolhaas, Delirious New 
York: A Retroactive Manifesto for Manhattan, New ed (New York: Monacelli Press, 1994), 220-29; Jorge 
Latorre-Izquierdo, Marcos Jiménez-Gonzalez, and Clare-Elizabeth Cannon, “The Atlantida of Capitalism. 
The Murals of Sert in the Decorative Programme of New York’s Rockefeller Center? Communication & 
Society, 2021, 369-86. 

143 Nicola Ashmore, “Guernica Remakings: Action, Collaboration and Thread? Textile: Cloth and Culture 15, 
no. 4 (2017): 376-95. 387-388. See further Daniel R. Quiroga-Villamarin, “‘Ahead of the Times’: Erecting 
the United Nations Headquarters (1939-1952), unpublished draft on file with the author. 

144 Teresa Longo, “Humanity Rendered Visible: Literature, Art and the Post 9/11 Imagination? Confluencia 
29, no. 1 (2013): 126-36. 128. Should a footnote be needed to clarify the “imperialness” of the Iraq war, 
please refer to Kate Grady, “Symposium Introduction: The 2003 Iraq War: History, Legacy, Resistance? 
London Review of International Law 9, no. 2 (2021): 163-67. 1 also thank Christine Landfried for sharing 
her unpublished work on the Guernica cover up — and I thank Judith Resnik for the introduction. 

145 Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, Thus Spoke Zarathustra: A Book for All and None, ed. Adrian Del Caro and 
Robert B. Pippin, trans. Adrian Del Caro (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006). 117. 
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already loom in the horizon. From Salamanca to all the way to Guantanamo, even in the very 
“local” rooms of “the international? we can still find the traces of “the imperial? 146 
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